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Introduced by W. A. Darlington
AN accusation is often made against the dramatic critics of
the present day that they pay too little attention to
acting. They write, say their accusers, at length about the work
of the dramatist, but they are apt to dismiss the players in a few
summary sentences. An earlier generation of critics, we are
told, did otherwise. They wrote about acting with gusto and
in great detail, with the result that some of them gave to
posterity the chance to know what the actors of a bygone day
were like.
There is truth in the accusation, though in justice to the
critics of to-day I must point out that the change is not of their
making, but has been forced upon them. The men who dis-
cussed actors and their methods so fully in the past did so for
two reasons. They had unlimited space at their disposal, and
there was little besides acting for them to discuss. The play-
wrights of their day were mostly theatrical hacks, so that only
through the actor could any new thing that was rich or strange
reach their stage.
It is different now. Even though voices are to be heard
constantly bewailing the triviality of our theatre, the feet
remains that we have a constant succession of plays that are
original enough in form or content to demand our critical
interest. The work of men so individual in their oudook and
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